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NEWS AND NOTES 



MISCELLANY OF THE COUNCIL MEETING 

About five hundred persons attended some or all of the sessions. 
Most of these were from out of town; nearly all of the states except the 
far West and South being represented. It was a notable gathering of 
leaders from all sections. This appears most clearly in the list of 
delegates from societies affiliated with the National Council. These 
were as follows: Charles S. Thomas from New England; Charles R. 
Gaston from New York City; Charles A. Dawson from New York 
state; Ernest C. Noyes from the Upper Ohio Valley; Harry B. Gough 
from the Ohio Conference on Public Speaking; Nathaniel Barnes and 
E. H. K. McComb from Indiana; W. M. Aiken from Michigan; 
Edwin L. Miller and Mrs. Henry Hulst from the Schoolmasters' Club 
of Michigan; C. R. Rounds and Harry K. Bassett from Wisconsin; 
W. Wilbur Hatfield, Raymond M. Alden, Adah Grandy, and James F. 
Hosic from Illinois; Mabel Whittemore from the Chicago English Club; 
Mary V. Little from Memphis; Elizabeth G. Barbour from Louisville; 
V. C. Coulter from Missouri; Lela F. Douthart and Mary S. Compton 
from Kansas; A. E. Minard from North Dakota. 

The only aflaliated society not represented was New Jersey, and 
this was due to an accident. In addition to the regular delegates, S. A. 
Lynch reported for the new organization in Iowa, Roger H. Motten for 
Colorado, Edgar A. Rippey for Oklahoma, Joseph V. Denney for Ohio, 
W. H. Wilcox for Maryland, and Elmer W. Smith, Paul M. Pearson, 
and Calvin L. Lewis for the Public Speaking Conference of New England 
and the Middle states. 

Among those who traveled far were Vernon P. Squires of North 
Dakota, J. W. Searson of Kansas, Franklin T. Baker of New York, A. W. 
Skinner and R. T. Congdon of the State Department of Education at 
Albany, Robert W. Neal of Amherst, Mass., Walter Barnes of Glenville, 
W.Va., and 0. J. Stevenson of Toronto, Canada. It was notable that 
almost all who attended the first annual meeting of the Council were 
present at the second. The spirit of acquaintance and good fellowship 
was remarkable, the more so that the organization is but a year old. 

The directors held two important conferences. At the first, which 
occurred on Thursday evening, there were present the chairman, 
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F. N. Scott, the secretary, J. F. Hosic, Messrs. Hopkins, Clapp, Thomas, 
Pittenger, Lynch, Miller, Squires, McComb, Coulter, Motten, and Neal, 
Misses Barbour and Peake; at the second, Messrs. McComb, Smith, 
Bassett, Hopkins, Noyes, Coulter, Squires, and Hosic, Misses Barbour, 
McKittrick, Benedict. Among the decisions reached were the following: 
that the Executive Committee should be instructed to arrange for pro- 
grams of the National Council in connection with the National Educa- 
tion Association meetings at Philadelphia in February and at Salt Lake 
City in July; that credentials be provided for such of the members of 
the Council as find it possible to attend the English Association of 
Great Britain in June; that the expenses of the committees of investi- 
gation be paid, with the understanding that the policy of the Board is 
to require estimates to be approved in advance by the Executive Com- 
mittee; that a conference of delegates be a regular feature of the 
annual meeting; that the policy of the Executive Committee of co- 
operating with the English Journal be approved. A committee was 
appointed to express the sympathy of the Board for Miss Grace Darling, 
who is seriously ill. 

The Local Committee received much praise for its skill in perfecting 
arrangements. This was no small task in view of the rapid expansion 
of the Council and the utter lack of traditions. The accommodations 
were, for the most part, excellent, and the meeting of next year will 
undoubtedly be held at the same place at the same time. The members 
of the committee were C. L. Hooper, Chicago Teachers College, Chair- 
man; Edwin H. Lewis, Lewis Institute; Florence W. Walker, Austin 
High School; Theodore B. Hinckley, University High School, Alda 
Stephens, Englewood High School. 



FALL MEETING OF THE NEW YORK CITY ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 

The regular fall meeting of the Association was held in the directors' 
room of Wanamaker's store on Saturday morning, November 23, with 
an attendance of about seventy-five. Our faithful and painstaking 
secretary, Dr. Charles R. Gaston, was chosen as our delegate to the 
meeting of the National Council at Chicago, and instructed to favor 
the reading list prepared by Mr. Herbert Bates, one of our members. 
It was voted to continue our membership in the National Council, and 
several members spoke in high commendation of the English Journal, 
which was pronounced the best thing which has ever happened to the 
English-teaching profession. 
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President Fairley announced that the Executive Committee had 
decided to devote the meetings of this year to the subject of the teaching 
of literature, and announced as the speaker of the morning, Professor 
W. T. Brewster of Columbia University. 

A great many college students [said Professor Brewster] want to study 
literature, but do not care for reading, yet I should lay it down as a general 
principle that the object of the study of literature must ultimately be the culti- 
vation of the reading habit as a great and profitable pastime. Accordingly, 
it seems curious to me that people should attempt to teach literature who 
do not like to read. 

In the main there are two reasons why we read: Because we want to and 
because we have to. That is we read for information and for amusement. 
When you read for information there are two things of much importance. 
First to get information accurately, and secondly to get as much as you can 
in the shortest time. Therefore students should be trained to read accurately 
and rapidly. 

Accurate reading does not, however, mean a great deal of extraneous 
information and erudition which is piled upon the shoulders of the unoffending 
student by edited textbooks. We insist, perhaps, overmuch on a great deal 
of minute analysis either of idea or style, either in rhetorical study or in writing. 
As a matter of fact our English language is pretty well arranged for taking 
ideas rapidly. It is only after we examine things with considerable care that 
we see that they are not as accurate as they might be. Most of us can see 
pretty well what things mean. It is well to lay a good foundation for accuracy 
in reading by the examination of a few books of different kinds with some care 
to cultivate a habit of exactness, but when once this habit of accuracy is 
inculcated, students might properly be taught to read rapidly for the most 
part of their reading, to get at the gist of things, at the main theses, and learn 
to know where important things are. 

If the study and teaching of literature does not increase the number of 
kinds of literature from which the student may gain pleasure, if it does not 
add to the broadness of his interest, does not enable him to see new sources 
of amusement and delight, such study may be regarded as a waste of time. 
Hence any teaching which throws open pleasanter fields for browsing is an 
admirable thing. 

It must be generally understood that many of the things singled out in 
modem literary study are merely addenda to what is our primary object, the 
liking for literature. We must keep in mind that most of our young students 
will never be professional students of literature, but want an added source of 
pleasure. 

We sometimes give overmuch apparatus in our teaching, thinking that 
erudition in the Uterature of pleasure is more important than anything else. 
Most of our textbooks are overannotated. 
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Professor Brewster closed by saying that he liked people to read, and 
did not care whether they knew anything about literature or not. 

Professor Brewster was asked how high-school teachers had succeeded 
in fitting boys and girls in English as judged from their later work in 
college. He answered that most of the college students have learned 
what the high-school teachers have tried to teach them and some other 
things. These other things, Professor Brewster said, were not the fault 
of the teachers. There are certain things which certain people cannot 
possibly be taught. On the whole, college students show a greater 
fondness for reading than did their predecessors about ten years ago. 
He was then asked what were the radical defects which students showed 
in college. He said that for the most part they are only sixteen or seven- 
teen and have not read very much. 

Edwin Fairley 



REFORMS FROM FAR AND NEAR 

The Chicago English Club offered a remarkably suggestive program, 
on November 9, 1912, at 10:25, in the directors' room, Chicago Public 
Library. The program consisted of two papers, one by Miss Mary 
Helen Fee, of Manila, Philippine Islands, on "English among the 
Filipinos," and the other "Why the Average Boy Loathes English," 
by Mr. Wm. J. Bogan, principal of Lane Technical High School, Chicago. 

Miss Fee showed the necessity of the reform in Philippine education, 
of which she, herself, was a leader, namely, a simplificatioaof the primers 
taught, which resulted in the use of only thirty-six verb roots in one primer 
in place of the previous 396. She also urged the teaching of the language 
of narrative and the language of dialogue side by side; that is, she would 
permit the child to say "I am running" only while he is in the act of 
running. Then, after he had stopped, she would ask him, "What 
did you say?" and he would reply, "I said that I was running," thus 
placing the language of narrative and dialogue side by side before him. 

Mr. John T. McManis, of the Chicago Teachers College, leader of 
the discussion on this topic, objected to such stress on drill in order to 
teach the English language to the Filipinos, holding that language is 
not so much a matter of memory as of habit formation. 

Mr. Wm. J. Bogan assigned five reasons for the average boy's 
alleged loathing of English: the lack of a real motive for study, the 
schoolmaster's detachment from life, the teacher's commandment to 
worship the classics, the drudgery of English composition, and a mis- 
conception of the function of the public school, which Mr. Bogan 
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believes is the training of intelligent citizens. As remedies for these 

evils, he suggested short compositions on familiar topics, corrected in 

class, with the teacher as inspiration, not critic; more time given to 

composition, less to literature; publication of work in the school paper; 

the use of the newspaper idea as a composition motive; systematic 

inter-room debates; the inculcation of the love of literature through 

reading by the teacher. 

Alda M. Stephens, Secretary 



THE NOVEMBER MEETING IN NEW JERSEY 

Despite the attraction of the Yale-Princeton football game, there was 
a large assemblage of teachers present at the November meeting of the 
Association of Teachers of English of New Jersey, held November 16 
in the Public Library at Newark. After a few items of business, the 
Committee on Membership reported that their canvass for members 
was bearing fruit. The committee on Uniform Grammatical Nomencla- 
ture suggested a few more points for discussion, but on motion they were 
held over for final report. The Committee on Conditions of Teaching 
reported that many replies were coming in to the bulletin sent out in 
regard to information on this subject, that state aid had been secured 
in publishing this pamphlet, and that a definite scheme was to be fol- 
lowed in securing for the New Jersey teachers better conditions of 
teaching. 

The address of the morning, " Present Condition of the Articulation 
of the Work of Grammar and High Schools in English in the State," 
was delivered by Mr. Rufus A. Vance, principal of Public School 79, 
New York. He spoke of the varying methods of teaching grammar, 
the difierent classics studied, and the different methods employed in 
teaching. He made a plea for the uniformity of common sense rather 
than exact prescriptions of books and methods. In the discussion which 
followed, Mr. C. A. Philhower, superintendent of Chatham, spoke for 
uniform grammatical nomenclature, and a uniform method of teaching 
that subject either in the grades or the high school, not some in both. 

In the afternoon, Assistant State Commissioner of Elementary 
Education Dr. George A. Mirick outlined in great detail the ideal 
plan for co-ordination of the English work in these schools. This 
scheme of work was printed and passed out among the teachers present, 
and provoked much interesting discussion. The points enumerated are 
too detailed to quote, but no doubt copies of the outline may be secured 
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by writing to Dr. Mirick at the State House, Trenton. Miss Sarah J. 
McNary of the Trenton State Normal opened the discussion. She 
spoke of definite problems which would arise, and suggested new features. 

J. MiLNOR DOREY 



THE FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION 

The fourth annual meeting of the Illinois Association of Teachers of 
English was held in the Moot Court Room of the Law School on Novem- 
ber 22, President Hosic presiding. In his opening address, the presi- 
dent called attention to the vocationalizing tendency apparent in the 
English work of the high schools of the state. There is evident, he 
said, an inclination to stress certain kinds of work, as oral composition, 
and dramatics. This tendency to emphasize the kinds of work most 
vitally related to the daily life of the student was still further dwelt 
upon by Mr. W. W. Hatfield of Chicago, who presented the report 
of the committee appointed to investigate the opinions of high-school 
graduates concerning their training in English. The answers received 
from graduates of high schools showed conclusively that the work from 
which the students believe they derived most benefit were those that 
furnished them with practical training for life. Out of two hundred and 
forty replies received to the committee's questionnaire, one hundred and 
twenty-three looked back upon grammar as the most valuable part 
of their high-school training in English. Punctuation and choice of 
words they also regarded as of the utmost importance as compared with 
the lesser value of the writing of long themes, and the study of models. 
An interesting and significant result of the investigation was the dis- 
covery of a large amount of retrospective enthusiasm for oral composi- 
tion. 

Such an estimate of the value of oral composition seemed to justify 
the emphasis which Professor Clapp of Lake Forest proposed to put 
upon it during the current year. Indeed, he proposed to make an investi- 
gation of the value of oral composition, as compared with written, the 
problem to be taken up by the Association. So much did this suggestion 
meet with the approbation of the assembly that the president was asked 
to appoint a committee, with Professor Clapp as chairman, to carry out 
such a plan. 

During the afternoon the Association listened to the report of the 
Nominating Committee, who reported its nomination of W. W. Hatfield 
of Chicago for president; E. C. Baldwin of Urbana for secretary; 
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members of the Executive Committee, J. M. Clapp of Lake Forest, 
Miss Laura V. Tanner of Jacksonville, Miss Florence Skeffington of 
Charleston, Miss Eva Mitchell of Centralia, Mr. Lyon of Joliet, Mr. 
Shryock of Carbondale, H. G. Paul of Urbana, W. F. Mozier of Ottawa; 
delegates to the meeting of the National Council: R. M. Alden of Urbana, 
Miss Ada Grandy of Highland Park, W. W. Hatfield of Chicago, and 
J. F. Hosic of Chicago. These nominations were unanimously approved. 
After watching a laboratory experiment by Professor Thorndike 
of Columbia University, illustrative of a scheme of measurement of 
school achievement in English composition, and listening to a discussion 
of it by Professor Scott of Urbana, and by Mr. Franklin Johnson of 
Chicago, the meeting adjourned. 

E. C. Baldwin, Secretary 

UNrVEESITY OF ILLINOIS 



The English section of the Texas State Teachers Association held 
a session in Fort Worth on November 29, 1912. The chairman was 
Professor L. W. Payne of the University of Texas. The program was 
as follows: "The Question of Diagrams": for. Miss Mary Johnson of 
Austin; against, Miss Annie Blan ton of Denton; "Some Plays Suitable 
for the High-School Course," E. L. Vance of Wichita; "Some Novels 
and Short Stories Suitable for the High-School Course," Herbert 
Rather of Bonham; " Some Poems Suitable for the High-School Course," 
Edward Munden of Waxahachie; "Oral English in the Schools," E. D. 
Shurter of the University, secretary of the State Declamation and 
Debating League; "The Habit of Using Correct English," with special 
reference to recent legislation in the University of Texas, Dr. Robert 
A. Law of Austin. 

THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON THE HIGH-SCHOOL COURSE 

The first meeting of the committee, which is to prepare a syllabus 
of the high-school course to be adopted by the National Education 
Association and published by the National Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, was held in Philadelphia on Saturday, December 7, 1912. 
Most of the chairmen in charge of the various subcommittees were 
present and in addition several members of subcommittees. The 
Committee on English was represented by Charles E. Evans of East 
Orange, New Jersey, Benjamin A. Heydrick of New York, William D. 
Lewis of Philadelphia, and the chairman of the committee, James F. 
Hosic of Chicago. 
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The conference was conducted by Clarence D. Kingsley, agent of 
the Massachusetts Board of Education in charge of rural high schools, 
who is the chairman of the general committee. Mr. Kingsley presented 
in graphic form the present undifferentiated aim of the high-school 
course and suggested that in addition to the three aims common to all, 
namely, broad appreciation, amateur execution, and skill generally 
needed, a fourth aim, special skill required in some vocation. He 
stated that the committee would seek to represent the views of all high 
schools, to recognize all good high-school work, to find the dominant 
aim of high-school work and state it, and to couch that aim in terms 
of the abilities and development of boys and girls. 

A second meeting of the committee will be held in Philadelphia, 
February 28, and the first draft of the report will be printed in May if 
possible. Meanwhile the English Committee is eager to secure all 
available information. Address the chairman as above. 



An important meeting of the Committee on Economy of Time in 
Education, which is working under the direction of the National Council 
of Education, a department of the National Education Association, 
was held at the Auditorium Hotel in Chicago, Saturday, December 14, 
191 2, under the direction of the chairman. Superintendent H. B. Wilson 
of Decatur, 111. Besides the members of the committee, a number of 
specialists were present by invitation to offer suggestions. The subject 
of English was given marked consideration. The committee is eager 
to work in close co-operation with the National English Council and the 
National Committee on the High-School Course. 



High-school teachers who are readers of the English Journal and 
who could not be present at the Council meeting may obtain copies 
of the list of books for home reading, which was prepared by the com- 
mittee of which Herbert Bates, of New York, is chairman. The list is 
preliminary only; criticism is invited. Those wishing the list should 
address the English Journal, 68th St. and Stewart Ave., Chicago. 



Three sessions of the National Council will be held in Philadelphia, 
February 28 and March i. Topics: "Improvement of Conditions"; 
"EflSdency"; "The National SyDabus." The program will be printed 
next month. 



